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True  wealth  is  not  a  static  thing  It  is  a 
living  thing  made  out  of  the  disposition 
of  men  to  create  and  to  distribute  the 
good  things  of  life  with  rising  standards 
of  living. 

—  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Every  person  with  a  stake  in  the 
Louisiana  shrimp  industry  was  grati- 
fied early  this  year  to  learn  that  shrimp 
production  for  the  state  had  set  a  new 
record  in  1978.  It  surpassed  the 
bumper  crop  of  1977  which  had  been 
the  greatest  shrimp  year  before  last 
year's  record  shattering  yield. 

Back  -  to  -  back  record  years  for 
shrimpers  and  those  engaged  in  the 
far-flung  shrimp  industry  have  focused 
state  and  national  attention  on  the 
importance  of  Louisiana's  seafood  and 
related  industries 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  Louis- 
iana produced  well  over  66  million 
pounds  of  headless  shrimp  with  a 
dockside  value  of  more  than  $100 
million. 

When  one  adds  the  collective  value 
of  oysters,  crabs,  finfish,  menhaden 
and  crawfish,  the  dollar  value  at 
dockside  to  these  fishermen  is  well  over 
$183,000,000,  reflecting  a  billion  dollar 
segment  of  Louisiana's  total  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  on  shrimp 
production  last  year,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  also  provided 
statistics  on  the  harvest  of  other 
seafoods 

Oyster  fishermen  produced  over  9 
million  pounds  of  oyster  meats  with  a 
value  well  in  excess  of  $11  million. 

Crab  production  was  almost  15 
million  pounds  and  state  crab  fisher- 
men earned  in  excess  of  $3  million, 
plus  $273,000  for  132,000  pounds  of 
soft  shell  crabs 

Commercial  fishermen  took  almost 
22  million  pounds  of  finfish  which  had  a 
dockside  value  of  over  $6  million. 

The  menhaden  catch  had  a  dockside 
value  of  $64.5  million 

Certainly  worth  noting  is  that  the 
commercial  catch  of  crawfish  amounted 
to  almost  11  5  million  pounds  with  a 


value  to  crawfishermen  of  $3.5  million. 

To  comment  further  on  shrimp 
production  last  year,  I  feel  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  Louisiana 
surpassed  Texas  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year.  In  short,  Louisiana  produced 
more  shrimp  than  any  other  state. 

These  shrimp  statistics  are  doubly 
impressive  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration that  NMFS  figures  do  not  in- 
clude millions  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
shrimp  taken  in  sport  trawls  that  are 
never  counted,  nor  that  shrimp  land- 
ings in  neighboring  states  contain 
millions  of  pounds  of  Louisiana  shrimp. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  estimates  the  value  of  the 
shrimp  industry  at  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually.  That  estimate  is  readily 
understandable  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  many  of  the  businesses 
dependent  on  the  annual  shrimp  catch. 
We  are  looking  at  boatbuilding,  sales  of 
motors,  fuel,  gear,  ice,  supplies, 
transportation  companies,  freezer 
plants,  container  manufacturers,  stor- 
age plants,  and  dozens  of  other 
businesses. 

Shrimp  dollars  find  their  way  into 
many  other  retail  outlets  for  everything 
from  automobiles  and  television  sets  to 
clothing  and  furniture.  The  total  econ- 
omy based  upon  seafood  is  broad  and 
the  Department  tries  to  recognize  all  of 
them. 

The  importance  of  this  billion  dollar 
seafood  economy  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize  but  there  is  something  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

This  tremendous  production  of  sea- 
food in  1978  also  serves  to  emphasize 
the  general  health  of  the  seafood 
industry.  I  am  referring  to  the  long- 
term  status. 

Anvone    familiar   with    the    seafood 


J.  BURTON  ANGELLE,  Secretary 

industry  knows  how  likely  it  can  be 
effected  by  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 
water.  No  other  industry  is  more 
dependent  on  consistent  climate.  Se- 
vere weather,  including  flooding  in  our 
river  systems,  can  greatly  effect  annual 
production  of  seafood.  There  are  good 
years  and  there  are  years  when  the 
harvest  is  offset  by  factors  over  which 
there  is  no  control. 

But  the  fact  that  banner  catches  can 
be  made  when  conditions  are  optimum 
does  point  out  the  healthy  condition  of 
those  fishery  resources.  There  are 
problems  at  times  but  as  the  years 
pass,  the  industry  as  a  whole  emerges 
strong,  healthy  and  viable. 

Just  recently,  efforts  were  begun  to 
promote  Louisiana's  new  clam  indus- 
try. There  are  indications  that  it  will 
become  an  important  part  of  Louis- 
iana's overall  seafood  economy  in  the 
years  ahead. 

When  one  adds  the  economic  value 
of  recreational  fishing  and  the  sport 
fishing  industry  (Estimated  to  be  about 
a  half-billion  dollars  each  year.)  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry,  we  come 
up  with  a  staggering  sum  of  money 
annually. 

The  value  of  freshwater  commercial 
fisheries  is  necessarily  included,  so  we 
are  talking  about  upwards  of  $2  billion 
a  year  —  all  hinged  directly  to 
Louisiana's  fisheries  resources. 

It  doesn't  take  too  much  imagination 
to  project  that  sales  taxes  alone  on  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  runs 
into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually 

It  is  big  business  and  getting  bigger. 
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Toledo  Bend  reservoir  was  12  years 
old  October  3  last  year.  The  massive 
earthen  dam  across  the  Sabine  River, 
not  far  from  the  tiny  settlement  of 
Haddens  Ferry,  was  closed  that  day  in 
1966  and  impoundment  of  water  began. 
The  reservoir  reached  full  pool  stage 
sooner  than  its  builders  believed  it 
would.  Eight  months  after  the  dam  was 
closed,  Toledo  Bend  reservoir  was  the 
largest  man-made  lake  in  the  South. 

It  straddles  the  Louisiana/Texas 
border,  sprawling  upstream  for  about 
65  miles  above  the  dam  and  covering 
181,600  surface  acres.  Average  depth 
is  about  60  feet.  Its  maximum  depth  is 
99  feet.  Some  1200  miles  of  forested 
shoreline  form  a  green  fringe  around 
the  big  lake.  Its  numerous  bays  and 
coves  extend  generally  east  and  west 
from  the  main  body  of  water. 

Turbines  at  the  dam  generate  some 
86,000  kilowatts  of  electricity,  enough 
to  power  about  86,000  electric  toasters 
at  the  same  time,  turning  out  172,000 
pieces  of  golden  brown  breakfast  toast. 
When  it  comes  to  fishing,  Toledo 
Bend  is  considered  one  of  the  top  ten 
lakes  in  the  country.  Its  bass  fishing  is 
as  good  as  any  that  can  be  found.  It  is 
one  of  the  country's  biggest  crappie 
holes.  There  are  bream  and  catfish 
aplenty  for  the  taking.  Its  striped  bass 
fishing  is  rapidly  gaining  national 
attention. 

When  a  person  realizes  that  it  would 
take  about  two  and  a  half  days  of  high 
speed  driving  to  circle  the  reservoir  in 
an  automobile,  he  begins  to  get  the 
message.  Toledo  Bend  is  big! 

For  an  update  on  Toledo,  I  had 
arranged  to  spend  a  couple  of  days 
there  with  Dudley  Carver.  The  depart- 
ment's six-foot- five  fisheries  biologist 
was  assigned  the  important  task  of 
conducting  a  preimpoundment  survey 
of  the  Sabine  River  at  the  reservoir  site. 
The  study  provided  the  basis  for  fish 
stocking  in  Toledo.  Carver's  work  as  a 
fisheries  biologist  since  the  mid  1960's 
has  revolved  mostly  around  Toledo 
Bend  and  development  of  its  excellent 
sport  fisheries. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  big,  soft- 
spoken  biologist  radiates  pride  when  he 
talks  about  Toledo  and  the  fishing 
there.  It  has  been  an  important  part  of 
his  life  for  almost  a  decade  and  a  half. 
The  story  of  the  development  of 
Toledo  Bend's  sport  fishing,  how  it 
peaked  a  few  years  ago,  and  its  bright 
future,  is  a  fascinating  glimpse  at  big 
water  management,  and  what  it  means 
to  folks  who  presently  spend  about 
8,000,000  man-days  a  year  there. 

The  big  attraction  at  Toledo,  of 
course,  is  fishing.  Its  action-packed 
waters  attract  several  million  fisher- 


men a  year.  They  run  the  gamut  from 
cane  pole  anglers  anxious  to  fill  a  chest 
with  crappie  to  the  nation's  best  known 
pro  bass  fishermen  participating  in 
tournaments.  In  addition  to  the  pro 
bass  tourneys,  bass  clubs  from  all  parts 
of  Louisiana  frequently  schedule  con- 
tests there. 

But  fishing  isn't  all  that  Toledo  Bend 
has  to  offer.  There's  sailing,  power 
boating,  water  skiing,  scuba  diving  and 
other  aquatic  sports.  Marinas  and 
camping  areas  are  host  to  additional 
thousands  of  vacationers  each  year. 

Although  Toledo  didn't  become  a 
reality  until  1966,  the  Sabine  River 
Authorities  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
were  created  by  those  respective  legis- 
latures back  in  1949  and  1950.  This  led 
to  formation  of  a  compact  between  the 
two  states. 

As  work  progressed,  the  department 
wisely  launched  its  preimpoundment 
investigation  of  the  fish  fauna  of  the 
Sabine  River,  with  Carver  as  project 
leader. 

The  survey  officially  started  in  early 
March  of  1966,  with  a  primary  objective 
to  determine  species  and  occurrence  of 
fish  present  in  the  river  before  im- 
poundment. 

"The  survey  certainly  wasn't  as 
complete  as  we  would  have  liked," 
Carver  told  me  as  we  toured  Toledo 
Bend  in  early  February.  "We  had  to 
rush  it  along  because  of  the  scheduled 
closure  of  the  river  in  October.  But  we 
found  out  some  important  things." 

Charles  Hoenke,  another  fisheries 
biologist  with  the  department,  was  with 
us  on  the  tour  of  Toledo.  He's  assigned 
to  the  Minden  office,  and  has  been 
much  involved  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ment's activities  at  Toledo.  He's  also 
an  ardent  bass  fisherman  with  lots  of 
experience  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
reservoir. 

Carver  said  enough  data  was  col- 
lected during  the  survey  to  indicate  fish 
populations  and  trends.  This  put  the 
department  in  a  position  to  make 
recommendations  when  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  authority. 

"The  department  advocated  stocking 
of  3,000,000  largemouth  bass  finger- 
lings,"  he  said.  "Basic  reasoning 
behind  this  recommendation  was  to  get 
the  jump  on  forage  fish  with  predator 
fish  such  as  bass.  This  allowed  us  to  get 
control  of  the  fish  population  at  the 
outset. 

Carver  explained  that  in  addition  to 
the  fish  in  the  river  itself  prior  to 
impoundment,  there  were  188  oxbow 
lakes,  sloughs  and  farm  ponds  that  had 
stocks  of  game  fish. 

As  the  reservoir  began  to  reach  pool 
stage,    it    overflowed    those    oxbows, 


sloughs  and  ponds.  This  provided 
plenty  of  brood  stock  for  crappie, 
bream  and  catfish. 

At  the  time  the  3,000,000  black  bass 
fingerling  figure  was  decided  upon, 
Louisiana  wasn't  capable  of  furnishing 
the  entire  consignment,  even  though  it 
temporarily  rented  an  available  fish 
hatchery  in  Delhi,  La. 

"Representatives  of  the  department 
met  in  Dallas  with  personnel  from  the 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment," Carver  told  me.  "It  was  agreed 
that  Louisiana  would  supply  half  of  the 
three  million  black  bass,  with  Texas 
furnishing  the  other  half. ' ' 

It  was  also  agreed  at  the  meeting  in 
Dallas  that  Texas  would  not  try  to  stock 
striped  bass  at  that  time. 

And,  it  was  at  the  Dallas  meeting 
that  joint  regulations  for  the  huge  two- 
state  impoundment  were  discussed 
first.  Carver  believes  those  joint  regu- 
lations for  fishing  on  Toledo  Bend  were 
one  of  the  biggest  early  accomplish- 
ments of  the  department,  as  far  as 
Toledo  is  concerned. 

Excellent  cooperation  has  existed 
between  the  two  states  since  inception 
of  the  reservoir. 

Out  of  this  and  subsequent  meetings 
with  Texas  officials  fishing  regulations 
for  the  reservoir  were  evolved.  There's 
a  daily  creel  limit  of  15  on  black  bass,  a 
limit  of  2  daily  on  striped  bass,  and  no 
creel  limit  on  crappie,  bream  and 
catfish. 

"In  May  of  1967,  Louisiana  com- 
pleted its  share  of  the  black  bass 
stocking,"  Carver  pointed  out.  "By  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Texas  stocking  was 
completed." 

He  hastened  to  explain  that  the 
department  was  just  getting  into  the 
striped  bass  stocking  program  in  the 
mid-1960's.  Large-scale  stocking  of 
stripers  was  to  come  later,  even  though 
a  little  over  2500  striped  bass  finger- 
lings  had  been  placed  in  the  Sabine 
River  in  1965.  Those  fish  had  been 
released  near  the  dam  site  and  upriver 
at  Logansport,  La. 

At  the  time  Toledo  Bend  was  being 
turned  into  a  reservoir,  a  great  deal  of 
the  existing  timber  had  been  cleared. 
This  was  particularly  true  at  the  dam 
end  of  the  impoundment.  But  a  great 
deal  of  standing  timber  was  completely 
submerged  in  the  reservoir.  Another 
30,000  acres  of  woodland  was  antici- 
pated to  have  various  degrees  of 
submergence.  About  75,000  acres  of 
the  surface  area  was  clear  of  timber. 

"We  knew  at  the  time  black  bass 
were  stocked  that  the  shoreline  habitat 
would  be  best  suited  for  bass,  bream 
and  crappie  production,"  he  told  me 
that  afternoon  as  we  sped  along  the 


Only  a  few  years  after  It  was  stocked,  fishermen 
venturing  Into  the  tree-studded  waters  of  Toledo  Bend 
came  back  with  hefty  stringers  of  black  bass. 
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scenic  drive  flanking  the  river  for  long 
stretches. 

"We  also  knew  that  eventually  we 
would  have  vast  areas  of  deep  open 
water,"  he  continued.  "We'd  need  an 
open  water  predator  fish,  like  striped 
bass,  to  control  and  utilize  the  shad 
populations.  They  thought  about 
using  native  white  bass  at  first,  but 
information  gathered  around  the  South 
began  pointing  to  striped  bass  as  the 
best  bet." 

What  happened  not  too  long  after  the 
reservoir  was  filled  and  stocked  with 
black  bass  is  a  matter  of  area  history. 
Fishermen  venturing  into  the  tree- 
studded  shoreline  waters  of  Toledo 
came  back  with  glowing  reports  of 
excellent  fishing.  They  brought  with 
them  chests  of  crappie  and  stringers  of 
bass  to  substantiate  claims  that  Toledo 
Bend  was  becoming  one  of  the  hottest 
fishing  spots  in  the  country. 

The  bass  got  bigger  and  bigger  and 
the  boom  went  on.  It  wasn't  long  before 
word  spread  around  the  South.  Major 
bass  tournament  sponsors  began  to 
schedule  Toledo  Bend  on  their  circuits. 
Pro  bass  anglers  swelled  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  began  visiting 


Toledo  regularly  to  sample  the  excel- 
lent fishing. 

At  the  time  sport  fishing  at  Toledo 
was  getting  hot,  there  were  economic 
booms  on  both  Louisiana  and  Texas 
sides  of  the  big  lake.  Land  values 
soared.  Shoreline  sites  were  gobbled 
up  for  marinas,  resorts,  inns,  landings, 
camper  parks,  motels  and  private 
camps.  Development  around  the  huge 
reservoir  was  rapid.  It  is  still  going  on. 

As  Toledo  Bend  became  a  recrea- 
tional reality  in  addition  to  fulfilling  its 
primary  purposes  of  hydro-electric 
power  generation  and  water  supply, 
more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
stocking  of  striped  bass. 

By  the  end  of  1973  some  679,000 
striped  bass  fingerlings  had  been 
stocked.  The  fish  division  of  the  depart- 
ment steadily  improved  its  techniques 
for  producing  fry.  Annual  production 
was  climbing. 

While  the  fish  division's  striped  bass 
program  is  statewide  in  scope,  a  lion's 
share  of  those  striped  bass  fingerlings 
went  to  Toledo.  By  the  end  of  1976 
about  1,794,000  had  been  stocked. 

Between  July  1,  1976,  and  June  30, 
1977,  the  annual  stocking  of  Toledo 


with  striped  bass  fingerlings  had 
climbed  to  848,000.  A  year  later, 
between  July  1,  1977,  and  June  30, 
1978,  well  over  a  million  striped  bass 
fingerlings  went  into  the  reservoir. 

This  stocking  at  Toledo,  of  course, 
was  in  addition  to  substantial  stockings 
made  by  the  fish  division  in  other 
reservoirs,  lakes  and  rivers. 

"You  have  to  call  it  a  put-and-take 
operation,"  Carver  admits,  referring  to 
the  striped  bass  fishing  at  Toledo.  '  'But 
it  is  getting  better  and  better  each  year 
now.  Fishermen  are  taking  bigger 
stripers  each  passing  year,  and  they 
are  taking  more  of  them." 

He  explained  how  the  fish  division 
has  worked  out  procedures  so  brood 
stock  from  Toledo  Bend  is  producing 
the  fry  going  into  Toledo  as  well  as 
other  bodies  of  water  in  Louisiana  each 
year— but  not  natural  reproduction. 

Female  stripers  with  eggs  are  col- 
lected near  the  dam  and  injected  with 
hormones.  They  are  stripped  of  their 
eggs  and  these  are  fertilized  with 
sperm  from  male  fish.  The  eggs  are 
then  hatched.  The  fry  are  reared  in 
state  hatcheries.  It's  a  process  that  has 
darn  near  been  perfected  as  a  new  tool 
in  fisheries  management. 

When  asked  what  the  chances  are  of 
natural  reproduction  by  striped  bass  in 
state  waters,  Carver  replied  with 
studied  conservatism. 

"We  hope  it  will  come  about 
someday.  We  keep  checking  and 
hoping.  There's  a  chance  that  when  the 
density  of  stocking  and  the  velocity  of 
the  water  flow  in  the  Sabine  River 
above  the  reservoir  are  optimum, 
natural  spawning  could  take  place,"  he 
said. 

He  added  that  natural  spawning 
could  take  place  in  some  of  the  other 
rivers  that  have  been  stocked  before  it 
occurs  in  the  Sabine  River,  if  it  does. 

To  this  layman  his  explanation  of 
normal  striped  bass  spawning  resem- 
bles the  upstream  movement  of  salmon 
into  rather  fast  waters  where  salmon 
spawn  and  die.  Striped  bass  wouldn't 
die,  but  there's  no  evidence  of  striped 
bass  heading  up  the  Sabine  River 
above  the  reservoir  to  spawn  at  this 
time.  They  are  congregating  around 
the  turbines  at  the  dam  instead,  and 
that's  where  most  of  the  brood  stock  is 
collected. 

Louisiana  anglers,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  visiting  anglers,  are  learning 
how  to  catch  stripers  now.  There's  no 
way  of  telling  how  many  striped  bass 
are  being  caught  in  Toledo,  but  the 
number  must  be  great.  One  has  to 
remember  that  the  big  fish  are  being 
taken  in  two  states  from  a  reservoir  that 
would   darn    near   extend    from    New 


Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge. 

More  fishermen  are  going  after  them 
with  each  passing  year,  and  angling 
guides  on  Toledo  Bend  have  reached 
the  point  where  they'll  guarantee 
fishing  clients  the  daily  limit  of  two 
stripers. 

The  fish  are  steadily  increasing  in 
size  and  there's  a  good  chance  a  new 
state  record  may  be  set  this  year.  State 
record  is  30  pounds,  4  ounces.  All  of 
the  top  ten  in  the  records  kept  by  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
are  above  20  pounds.  In  a  body  of  water 
as  big  as  Toledo,  even  braggarts 
wouldn't  claim  the  biggest  fish  have 
yet  been  taken,  so  the  best  is  yet  to 
come. 

Good  catches  for  average  fishermen 
run  between  10  and  15  pounds.  As  with 
any  fishing  of  this  sort,  some  fish  may 
run  better  than  average,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  those  that  will  be  under  10 
pounds.  But  they  are  hefty  fighters. 
The  fisherman  who  catches  one  is 
hooked  himself.  No  pun  intended. 

Some  anglers,  Carver  and  Hoenke 
told  me,  have  started  using  saltwater 
tackle  for  stripers.  Others  are  shifting 
toward  heavy  spinning  gear.  Beating 
big  fish  on  light  tackle  in  deep  water 
can  be  done,  but  it  amounts  to  fishing 
the  hard  way. 

'  'They're  using  the  right  line  now  for 
striped  bass,"  Carver  told  me  when  we 
got  to  talking  about  fishing  striped  bass 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  at  one  of  the 
bustling  marinas.  "They're  fishing 
with  30-pound-test  or  better.  They  are 
not  losing  as  many  fish  and  they  can 
handle  those  big  stripers  better  with 
the  heavier  rods." 

The  Carver  clan  is  a  fishing  clan,  so 
I  asked  him  where  the  best  place  might 
be  if  I  wanted  to  catch  a  nice  striper. 

"Your  best  bet,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  would  be  in  front  of  the 
turbines  at  the  dam  in  March  or  April. 
It  gets  crowded  with  boats  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  but  your  chances  would  be 
good.  Then,  there's  a  lull  in  striped 
bass  fishing  from  May  to  July.  I'm 
talking  about  real  good  fishing.  In  July, 
the  striped  bass  join  with  black  bass  in 
schools  to  chase  shad.  That  sort  of 
fishing  is  good  through  September.  In 
the  winter  you  have  to  locate  them  on 
fish-finders.  They're  deep.  But  they'll 
hit  jigs  in  about  40  feet  of  water." 

Later,  as  we  continued  to  skirt  the 
eastern  side  of  Toledo  by  car,  I  couldn't 
help  but  comment  that  Toledo  is 
noticeably  clear  of  water  hyacinths.  It 
suddenly  dawns  on"  people  that  there 
are  no  rafted  hyacinths  to  be  found. 
The  big  reservoir  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  most  water  bodies  in  Louisiana.  I 
asked  about  it. 


"When  Toledo  had  reached  a  surface 
area  of  about  55,000  acres  I  had 
occasion  to  fly  over  it  and  take  a  close 
look,"  Carver  said.  "We  spotted  some 
hyacinths,  covering  from  one  to  ten 
acres.  I  guess  you  might  say  they  were 
a  factor  in  that  span  from  1968  to  1970. 
But  crews  hit  them  hard  with  2-4-D  and 
they  have  never  taken  over." 

I  learned  from  him  that  wave  action 
along  the  shoreline  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  hyacinths.  The  pounding 
water  breaks  up  any  clumps  that  might 
collect  and  pushes  them  up  on  shore. 
Hyacinths  don't  have  the  opportunity 
to  multiply  like  they  do  in  calm-water 
areas.  At  any  rate,  there's  a  permanent 
hyacinth  crew  assigned  to  Toledo  Bend 
and  Bundicks  Lake.  They  manage  to 
keep  it  well  under  control  on  that  score. 

I  learned,  too,  that  Louisiana  and 
Texas  have  working  agreements  on 
control  of  noxious  weeds.  Those  on- 
going agreements  resulted  from  the 
conferences  between  Louisiana  and 
Texas  officials  mentioned  earlier. 

Submergent  aquatic  growth  may 
become  a  problem  in  time.  Some  of  the 
noxious  plants,  including  hydrilla,  have 
put  in  appearances.  Constant  guard 
must  be  maintained. 


It  was  only  natural  that  the  three  of 
us  got  to  talking  about  bream,  too. 
Carver  told  me  that  bream  fishing 
didn't  blossom  until  about  the  fourth 
year  after  impoundment.  After  what 
appeared  to  be  a  slow  start,  the 
reservoir  began  producing  some  fine 
bream. 

Hoenke  said  he  had  caught  lots  of 
them  that  were  in  the  10  to  14-ounce 
class.  These  are  fine  panfish  by  any 
standards. 

Carver  actually  feels  the  bream  are 
overpopulated  right  now.  But  he  feels 
that  the  success  of  the  striped  bass 
program  on  Toledo  Bend  gives  the  fish 
division  a  built-in  control.  Analysis  of 
foraging  stripers  shows  stomach  con- 
tents consist  of  as  much  as  57  percent 
bream,  averaging  three  inches,  along 
with  36  percent  shad. 

Shortly  before  we  went  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  dam  and  the  hydro- 
electric power  generating  plant,  Carver 
showed  me  the  department's  new 
laboratory  under  construction.  Work- 
men had  the  slab  down  and  the  steel 
framework  up.  There  were  assurances 
that  the  lab  will  be  functioning  this 
spring. 

The     department's     two-acre     site 


The  big  reservoir  soon  proved  to  be  one  ol  the  biggest 
crappie  holes  in  the  country.  Anglers  had  little  trouble 
in  filling  ice  chests  with  the  big  panfish. 
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seems  ideal  for  a  laboratory.  It  is  only 
minutes  away  from  the  dam  and  the 
turbines  where  most  of  the  brood  stock 
is  collected  for  the  striped  bass 
hatching  program.  It  should  be  easy  to 
produce  many  more  striped  bass 
fingerlings  at  lower  cost  in  the  new 
facilities. 

After  taking  a  good  look  at  the  dam 
and  the  power  plant  we  crossed  over 
into  Texas  to  get  a  quick  glance  of  it 
from  that  side. 

Driving  back  and  forth  across  the 
highway  atop  the  dam  pushed  home 
the  impressive  fact  Toledo  Bend  reser- 
voir is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
constructed  without  federal  funds.  As  a 
joint  effort  by  Louisiana  and  Texas  each 
state  appropriated  about  30  million 
dollars  for  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction. It  was  done  at  the  right  time 
in  this  country's  economic  chronology. 
Duplicating  it  today  would  cost  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  if  the  land 
was  still  available. 

It  was  getting  late  then  and  we'd 
covered  a  lot  of  ground.  We  drove  back 
to  Sammy  Gill  Park  near  Zwolle,  La., 
for  hamburgers  and  coffee. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  day  but  the 
marina  at  Sammy  Gill  Park  was 
teeming  with  bass  anglers  from  all 
parts    of    the    country.     They    were 


Thousands  of  acres  of  decaying  tree  tops  that 
characterized  Toledo  Bend  during  the  early  years  are 
turning  into  open  water  now. 


checking  in  for  the  Hanna-Abington 
Open  that  weekend.  It  would  kick  off 
the  1979  Ford  Dealers  For  Bass  tourna- 
ment circuit. 

As  we  walked  from  the  car  to  the 
little  restaurant,  license  plates  on  cars, 
vans  and  campers  pulling  bass  boat 
rigs  revealed  contenders  in  the  tourney 
had  come  from  as  far  as  California. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas  also  were  well  represented. 

One  of  the  cars  parked  near  the 
marina  was  a  sleek  new  Thunderbird.  It 
was  one  of  the  valuable  prizes  that 
would  go  to  the  winner  of  the  winter 
bass  tournament. 

The  place  was  busy  with  bass 
fishermen  launching  boats,  fueling 
them,  charging  batteries,  and  doing 
many  of  the  chores  connected  with  the 
bass  tournament. 

Carver,  Hoenke  and  I  spent  an  hour 
in  the  restaurant,  watching  all  the 
activity  connected  with  the  pending 
fishing  contest  and  talking  about 
Toledo. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
reservoirs  around  the  country  go 
through  initial  boom  periods,  peak  out, 
and  then  level  off.  I  was  curious  to 
know  how  Toledo  stacked  up.   There 


were  changes  taking  place,  so  I  asked 
about  them. 

Carver  told  me  that  Toledo  had  been 
stable  for  about  seven  years  after  the 
reservoir  was  created.  Then  some 
important  changes  were  noticed. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes 
was  the  gradual  disappearance  of  much 
of  the  standing  timber.  Those  vast 
watered  forests  where  fishermen  hit 
such  a  bass  bonanza  during  the  early 
years  at  Toledo  Bend  were  disappear- 
ing. Trees  that  had  been  standing  in 
water  for  years  began  snapping  off  at 
the  water  line.  The  reservoir  was 
becoming  more  and  more  an  open  lake. 

There  are  a  number  of  dive  shops 
located  around  the  southern  half  of  the 
big  reservoir  now  and  scuba  diving  is 
becoming  popular  in  the  open  water. 

Carver  said  the  character  of  bass 
fishing  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
sprawling  impoundment  was  changing. 
Anglers  were  having  to  fish  deeper  and 
search  more  to  catch  fish.  Night  fishing 
was  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
The  nocturnal  catches  of  fish  were  good. 

He  said  the  southern  end  draws  a 
large  number  of  crappie  fishermen, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  turned  to 
night  angling  for  better  catches.  Crap- 


pie  are  cyclic  in  that  there  are  several 
years  of  abundance,  then  populations 
taper  off  for  a  few  years.  They  bounce 
back. 

As  much  of  the  standing  timber 
disappears  bass  fishermen  move  closer 
to  shore.  They're  turning  to  the  creeks 
and  coves  for  bass,  and  spending  more 
time  along  the  shores  of  the  big  bays. 

Hoenke  is  one  heck  of  a  bass  fisher- 
man in  north  Louisiana  and  he's  a  big 
fan  of  the  northern  reaches  of  Toledo 
Bend. 

"Toledo  has  gone  from  wonderful 
fishing  to  better  fishing,"  is  the  way 
Hoenke  put  it.  He  described  present 
conditions  there  as  having  gone  from 
"quantity  to  quality  fishing." 

"Bass  are  harder  to  find,  maybe," 
Hoenke  said,  "but  they're  bigger." 

Major  change,  according  to  Hoenke, 
is  the  advent  of  what  he  calls  "struc- 
ture fishing"  for  bluegills.  Fishermen 
are  catching  bluegills  at  about  30  foot 
depth.  It  takes  getting  used  to. 

He  also  feels  that  1977  was  the  year 
that  crappie  fishing  took  a  temporary 
nosedive.  Working  on  that  cycle  theory, 
crappie  fishing  should  be  booming 
again  about  1980,  showing  consider- 
able improvement  that  spring. 


Later,  I  talked  to  Wayne  McElveen  of 
Lake  Charles.  He's  a  prominent  bass 
fisherman  and  a  Toledo  fan. 

"Bass  fishing  is  getting  tougher," 
according  to  McElveen.  "There's  more 
people,  more  boats,  and  more  vegeta- 
tion in  which  fish  can  hide  than  during 
those  first  six  or  seven  boom  years." 

It's  his  opinion  that  bass  fishermen 
have  abandoned  structure  fishing  for 
bass  almost  completely.  They've 
moved  into  the  shallows  and  this  calls 
for  different  techniques. 

McElveen  also  believes  there's  a 
migration  going  on  at  present.  Many 
fishermen  who  formerly  hung  out  down 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  reservoir  are 
shifting  their  activity  to  the  northern 
part.  There  is  still  more  standing 
timber  up  in  the  northern  reaches  and 
they  understand  fishing  in  the  timber 
better. 

He  also  thinks  the  clearer  water  has 
forced  anglers  to  use  lighter  lines  and 
lures  for  bass;  that  the  bass  are  hiding 
during  the  days  because  of  clear  water, 
and  coming  into  the  shallows  at  night. 

But  on  the  whole  he  thinks  there's  a 
better  bass  crop  now  that  the  big  lake  is 
more  mature. 

Before  leaving  Toledo  the  next  day, 
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Dudley  Carver  with  a  small  striped  bass,  one  of  three 
hooked  and  released  within  an  hour  on  Toledo  Bend. 


Carver  arranged  for  me  to  talk  with 
Glenn  Carver.  They  are  cousins. 
Glenn's  background  was  in  biology.  He 
has  a  doctorate  in  biology.  Glenn 
Carver  is  best  known  as  president  of 
several  companies  manufacturing  arti- 
ficial lures  for  fishing.  (Mr.  Twister, 
Carver  Manufacturing,  etc.) 

Glenn  is  convinced  that  the  fertility 
of  the  water  at  Toledo  has  dropped  off, 
resulting  in  less  plankton.  Evidence  of 
the  leveling  off  of  fertility  can  be  seen 
in  the  increasingly  clearer  water  in  the 
reservoir. 

He  feels  this  clear  water  has  made 
the  bass  more  spooky  than  bass 
normally  are,  making  it  necessary  for 
fisherment  to  develop  more  skill  in 
taking  them.  And,  he  also  feels  these 
conditions  have  stimulated  night  fish- 
ing on  the  reservoir. 

He  made  a  significant  observation 
about  schooling  bass  which  I  think 
should  be  passed  along. 

"I  think  the  schools  of  bass  are 
getting  smaller,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
bass  in  the  schools  are  getting  bigger, ' ' 
he  said,  referring  to  schools  of  bass 
feeding  on  shad. 

Glenn  feels,  too,  that  the  bass  are  not 
moving  around  in  the  reservoir  as  much 
as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  He  noted 
that  the  northern  section  of  the 
impoundment  has  many  more  brush 
piles  than  are  found  in  the  southern 
part. 

This  coupled  with  the  fact  water 
depth  is  only  about  18  to  20  feet  in 
much  of  the  northern  part,  and  only  10 
feet  in  some  areas,  could  be  another 
reason  for  the  seemingly  northward 
shift  of  angling  activity. 

He  explained  that  when  trees  topple 
in  those  northern  areas,  they  create 
new  brush  piles  underwater,  providing 
better  habitat  for  bass. 

Another  tip  that  Glenn  passed  along 
that  day  is  well  worth  remembering  if 
one  plans  to  fish  Toledo  for  black  bass. 
The  water  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
reservoir  warms  up  sooner  in  the 
spring  because  it  is  comparatively 
shallower.  That  means  more  bass 
action  early  in  the  spring.  It  follows 
that  where  bass  fishermen  have  good 
luck,  they  return. 

When  I  left  Toledo  the  next  day  and 
headed  home  there  were  good  feelings 
about  Toledo  Bend's  young  immediate 
past,  its  present,  and  bright  future. 
Toledo  is  young  as  reservoirs  go.  But  it 
is  growing  up  gracefully  with  solid 
black  bass  and  striped  bass  fishing 
assuring  promising  years  ahead. 

Yep,  as  reservoirs  go,  it's  only  12 
years  old.  .  .  but  soon  it  will  be  a 
teenager.    ^ 
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Most  farmers  will  tell  you  it's  a  pest, 
a  no  good  varmint,  a  sneak,  and  a  thief. 
Infamous  for  its  conniving 
mischievousness,  the  crow  has  indeed 
earned  a  bad  reputation. 

Crows  are  clannish  types  and  tend  to 
gather  in  large  obnoxious  groups, 
swooping  through  the  lushest  corn  and 
grain  fields  and  devastating  farmers' 
crops.  They  can  consume  so  much  food 
and  do  so  much  damage  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  hold  their  dubious 
reputation.  Sometimes  they  are  even 
accused  of  robbing  the  nests  of  owls, 
quail,  and  songbirds  and  destroying 
their  eggs.  Their  vandalism  is  often 
detrimental  to  waterfowl  reproduction. 
In  addition,  this  pesky  bird  is 
sometimes  seen  untiringly  chasing  an 
unsuspecting  owl,  rabbit,  or  other  bird. 
. .  and  with  much  shrieking,  swooping, 
and  fanfare.  Pretty  lowly  actions  indeed! 
But  this  bird  is  not  all  bad.  It's  hearty 
appetite  expands  its  diet  to  include 
slugs,  beetles,  caterpillars,  and  other 
harmful  insects  which  damage  gardens 
and  grainfields.  It  is  highly  respected 
in  the  ornithological  world  for  its 
seeming  intelligence.  On  a  whole,  they 
are  so  wary  and  smart,  that  a  scarecrow 
enticingly  placed  in  a  field  is  often  no 
deterrent  to  their  devious  antics. 

George  Lowery,  renowned  Louisiana 
ornithologist  (bird  scientist),  believed 
that  because  of  changes  in  landscape 
resulting  from  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  lands,  crow  populations 
have  grown  excessive  in  recent  years . 
'  'I  am  in  favor  of  crow  shoots, ' '  he  said 
in  his  well-known  book,  Louisiana 
Birds,  "because  I  believe  their 
numbers  are  now  far  beyond  the 
normal  limits  set  by  nature. 

There  are  two  crow  species 
commonly  found  in  Louisiana:  the 
Common  Crow  (Corvus 
brachyrhynchos)  and  the  Fish  Crow 
(Corvus  ossifragus).  Both  are  members 
of  the  Corvidae  family  and  they  are  so 


similar  that  even  bird  experts  have 
trouble  telling  them  apart.  Generally, 
thay  can  be  distinguished  by  their  calls, 
a  deep  voiced  caw-caw  from  the 
Common  Crow  and  a  higher  pitched 
car-car  from  the  Fish  Crow. 

The  Common  Crow  lives  throughout 
most  of  the  state  north  of  the  coastal 
marshes,  while  the  Fish  Crow  ranges 
along  the  coast  and  major  rivers.  Both 
are  solid  black,  including  head,  and 
approximately  nineteen  inches  long. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Common  Crow 
averages  just  a  bit  larger. 

In  Louisiana,  crows  are  recognized  as 
outlaw  birds  and  shooting  is  permitted 
year  'round.  Crow  shooting  helps 
restore  the  balance  of  nature  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  limit  as  shooting 
them  is  beneficial  and  a  conservation 
tool.  It  is  great  sport  and  excellent 
practice  for  wingshooters  because 
crows  are  wary,  tricky,  and  not  easy 
targets  to  hit.  To  be  successful,  you 
must  conceal  yourself  well,  shoot  fast, 
and  be  an  accurate  marksman. 

Best  method  of  hunting  is  to  locate 
an  area  with  good  crow  concentration. 
This  is  usually  around  open  farmland 
regions  bordered  by  woods.  Electronic 
callers  are  legal  in  Louisiana  and  use  of 
one  is  the  most  reliable  tactic  for 
"calling"  them  to  the  gun.  Usually  a 
scout  bird  will  be  sent  to  investigate  so 
you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  spook  it 
and  have  it  warn  the  others  in  the  flock. 
It  is  an  interesting  game  to  see  who  will 
outsmart  the  other— the  lone  human  or 
a  large  flock  of  crows. 

The  crow,  watchman  of  woods  and 
open  fields,  will  probably  continue  to 
be  a  bird  of  controversy.  Is  it  helpful  or 
harmful,  friend  of  foe?  It  has  both 
virtuous  and  evil  traits  but  sometimes 
the  bad  seems  to  outweigh  the  good. 

And  you  can  almost  take  it  for 
granted  that  if  you  see  a  shiny  black 
varmint  robbing  a  farmer's 
cornfield— it's  a  crow! 


Back  in  1972,  Janice  Hughes  edited  a  book  for  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  entitled  "THE 
CONTOUR  MAPS  OF  THE  MAJOR  LAKES  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA." It  was  begun  as  a  Dingell- Johnson  Project  in  1968, 
took  hundreds  of  hours  to  produce,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  publications  ever  printed  about  the  state. 

Today — seven  years  later — the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
has  compiled  an  update  on  the  original  work,  using 
information  furnished  by  a  staff  of  field  biologists,  a  battery 
of  writers,  and  the  coordinating  team  of  Paul  Jackson  and 
Dan  Timmer  Jr. 

What  follows  is  the  "list"  of  Louisiana's  most  productive 
inland  lakes... where  they  are... access  to  them... facilities  on 
them... and  what  they  offer  to  the  sportsman.  You're  invited 
to  use  the  list  as  a  "guide"  that's  certain  to  increase  your 
enjoyment  of  the  Bayou  State  outdoors. 


SPORTSMANS 

GUIDE 
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LAKE  ANACOCO 

A  2,600-acre  man-made  impoundment  in  Vernon  Parish. 
Location— about  10  miles  west  of  Leesville.  Contains  good 
numbers  of  bass,  bluegills,  redears,  crappie,  and  catfish. 
Bream  fishing  is  excellent  in  spring  and  summer.  Bass 
fishing  is  good  during  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall. 
Facilities— boat  launches,  rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas, 
bait,  groceries,  guide  service,  accommodations,  and  camping 
areas.  Map  available  from  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

LAKE  BISTINEAU 

A  17,200-acre  impoundment  in  Bienville,  Bossier,  and 
Webster  Parishes.  Location— about  10  miles  west  of 
Ringgold.  Contains  largemouth  bass,  yellow  bass,  crappie, 
bluegills,  redears,  and  catfish,  as  well  as  good  populations  of 
striped  bass.  Excellent  fishing  for  largemouth  in  spring,  and 
outstanding  fishing  for  bream  in  April,  May,  and  June. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  gas,  oil,  bait,  groceries, 
launch  ramps,  boat  stalls,  guide  service,  accommodations, 
and  camping  areas.  LDWF  map  available. 

BLACK-CLEAR  LAKE 

A  3,860-acre  impoundment  in  Caddo  Parish.  Contains 
largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bluegills,  redears,  and  catfish. 
Bass  fishing  best  in  late  February  and  early  March, 
especially  on  spinnerbaits  and  topwater  lures.  Bass  action 
also  good  in  mid-summer  on  the  floating  rubber  frog  (which 
often  produces  multiple  strikes).  Crappie  are  caught  in  spring 
on  live  minnows,  and  bream  bite  best  from  April  through 
June  on  crickets,  worms,  and  artificial  popping  bugs. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  bait,  groceries,  boat 
launch,  accomodations,  and  camping  areas.  LDWF  map 
available. 

BLACK  BAYOU  LAKE 

A  13,500-acre  reservoir  in  Natchitoches  Parish.  Loca- 
tion —  about  12  miles  northeast  of  the  City  of  Natchitoches, 
and  bisected  by  La.  Hwy.  9.  Contains  bass,  crappie,  blue- 
gills, redears,  and  catfish.  Bream  fishing  exceptional  in 
spring  and  summer,  crappie  fishing  good  in  spring  and  fall, 
and  bass  angling  is  outstanding  in  early  spring,  fall,  and 
early  winter.  Facilities  —  rental  boats  and  motors,  bait,  gas, 
oil,  groceries,  boat  launch,  accommodations,  guide  service, 
and  camping  areas.  LDWF  map  available. 

BLACK  BAYOU  LAKE 

A  2,000-acre  lake  in  Ouachita  Parish,  five  miles  north  of 
Monroe.  Cypress-studded  lake  supports  a  large  population  of 
bream  and  crappie,  and  a  very  good  number  of  largemouth 
bass.  Fishing  excellent  in  spring  and  summer.  Even  scuba 
diving  is  popular  in  Black  Bayou  Lake  because  the  water  is 
extremely  clear.  There  is  only  one  facility  on  the  lake,  but  it 
offers  rental  boats,  launch  ramp,  bait,  refreshments,  and 
camping  area.  LDWF  map  available. 


By  Frank  Davis 

Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 
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LAKE  BRUIN 

A  3,000-acre  impoundment  in  Tensas  Parish.  Location- 
just  north  of  St.  Joseph.  An  oxbow  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Bruin  contains  largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bream,  and  striped 
bass.  Bass  fishing  best  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Crappie  bite 
best  in  early  spring.  Bream  fishing  is  good  all  summer. 
Stripers  stocked  in  1972  now  weigh  up  to  25  pounds. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  gas,  oil,  bait,  groceries, 
launch  ramp,  accommodations,  cabins,  and  camping  areas. 
LDWF  map  available.  Note:  In  addition  to  fishing,  Bruin 
provides  excellent  sailing,  boating,  skiing,  and  swimming. 

BUNDICK  LAKE 

A  1,750-acre  impoundment  in  Beauregard  Parish. 
Location— not  far  from  DeRidder.  Contains  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bluegills,  redears,  and  catfish.  With  an  average 
depth  of  five  feet  and  a  goodly  amount  of  fallen  submerged 
timber,  Bundicks  should  be  navigated  with  caution.  Fishing 
good,  however,  all  year  long,  with  numerous  bass  in  the 
9-pound  category  coming  from  this  reservoir.  Bass  best  in 
early  spring,  bream  best  in  spring  and  summer  during 
spawn,  and  crappie  best  in  late  winter.  Facilities— rental 
boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  launch  ramp, 
accommodations,  restaurant,  camping  areas.  LDWF  map 
available. 

BUSSEY  BRAKE 

A  2,200-acre  impoundment  in  Morehouse  Parish  near 
Bastrop.  Contains  largemouth  bass,  bluegills,  crappie, 
redears,  hybrid  stripers,  and  catfish,  and  fishing  is  excellent 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  for  all  these  species. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  bait,  groceries,  launch 
ramp,  accommodations,  cabins,  camping  areas.  LDWF  map 
available.  Note:  Several  10  pound  bass  have  come  from  this 
lake! 

CHENIERE  LAKE 

A  3,600-acre  impoundment  in  Ouachita  Parish,  approxi- 
mately three  miles  from  Monroe.  Contains  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bluegills,  redears.  The  fishing  is  particularly  good  in 
the  meadow  of  the  northeasterly  area  of  the  lake,  expecially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Island,  Joe's  Island,  and  Coon  Island. 
Most  baits  will  produce  fish,  but  the  small  crawfish  is 
exceptionally  good  in  spring  and  summer.  Facilities— rental 
boats,  bait,  launch  ramp,  and  camping  area.  LDWF  map 
available. 

CADDO  LAKE 

A  large  impoundment  on  the  Louisiana-Texas  border  in 
extreme  northwest  Louisiana.  Contains  bass,  crappie, 
bluegills,  redears,  hybrid  stripers,  and  catfish.  Some  good 
fishing  virtually  year  round.  Facilities  — rental  boats,  rental 
motors,  bait,  oil  and  gas,  launch  ramp,  boat  stalls,  groceries, 
accommodations,  restaurant,  camping  area.  No  LDWF  map 
available. 

CALCASIEU  LAKE 

A  large  saltwater  lake  located  in  the  center  of  Cameron 
Parish  in  southwest  Louisiana.  Contains  a  good  population  of 
most  saltwater  species.  Facilities  — rental  boats,  gas,  oil, 
bait,  groceries,  launch  ramp,  and  boat  stalls.  Note:  Calcasieu 
has  some  of  the  best  speckled  trout  fishing  in  southwest 
Louisiana  from  late  spring  to  early  fall.  Accommodations 
nearby  in  Cameron,  Grand  Chenier,  and  Lake  Charles.  No 
LDWF  map  available. 


LAKE  CATAOUATCHE 

Located  in  the  southeast  coastal  section  of  Louisiana, 
this  waterbody  contains  good  populations  of  most  species  of 
freshwater  fish.  Limited  access.  Best  way  to  get  to 
Cataouatche  is  to  go  through  Bayou  Segnette  from 
Westwego...or  through  Seller  Canal  to  Bayou  Verret.  Note: 
Fish  the  lake  proper  and  the  pipeline  canals  and  bayous 
leading  to  it. 

LAKE  CHICOT 

A  2,000-acre  impoundment  in  Evangeline  Parish,  5  miles 
north  of  Ville  Platte  on  La.  Hwy.  3042.  Heavily  wooded  with 
cypress  and  tupelo  trees,  making  it  very  scenic.  The  lake  does 
have  a  central  channel  that  runs  its  length.  Contains  bass, 
crappie,  bluegill,  and  redears,  as  well  as  a  stocked  population 
of  hybrid  striped  bass.  Best  action,  however,  is  for 
redears— especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spillway  in  spring. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  gas,  oil,  bait,  groceries, 
boat  ramps,  accommodations,  cabins,  and  camping  areas. 
LDWF  map  available. 

LAKE  CLAIBORNE 

A  6,400-acre  impoundment  in  Claiborne  Parish,  located 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Homer.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  bass  lakes  in  the  state.  Also  contains 
crappie,  striped  bass,  and  bream,  and  some  good  numbers  of 
catfish.  Shallow-water  flats  and  green  willow  trees  among  the 
best  spots  to  fish.  Live  minnows  and  shad-type  lures  are  good 
baits  to  use.  Facilities  —  rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas, 
bait,  groceries,  boat  launch,  accommodations,  and  camping 
areas.  LDWF  map  available.  Note:  The  lake  is  also  open  to 
pleasure  boating  and  skiing.  Fishing  guides  can  also  be 
contracted. 

COCODRIE  LAKE 

A  large  impoundment  on  the  border  of  Rapides  and 
Evangeline  Parishes.  Contains  bass,  bream,  and  crappie. 
One  of  the  lesser  fished  waterways  in  the  state.  Facilities— 
rental  boats,  bait,  launch  ramp,  camping  area.  No  LDWF 
map  available. 
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LAKE  CONCORDIA 

A  1,000-acre  Mississippi  River  oxbow  lake  near 
Ferriday.  Contains  good  numbers  of  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bluegills,  redears,  and  hybrid  stripers.  Produces 
excellent  early  season  bass  fishing,  particularly  among  the 
cypress  trees  and  along  the  edges  of  the  coontail  grass,  as 
well  as  along  the  water  hyacinth  borders.  Bream  are  plentiful 
during  the  mid-spring  spawn.  Hybrid  striped  bass  stocked  in 
1977  now  weigh  4  to  5  pounds.  Facilities— rental  boats  and 
motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  launch  ramps,  accommoda- 
tions. LDWF  map  available. 

COTTLE  LAKE 

A  1,775-acre  impoundment  located  15  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Alexandria.  Contains  largemouth  bass,  blue- 
gills,  redears,  crappie,  and  some  catfish.  The  lake  is  utilized 
for  activities  other  than  fishing,  but  fishing  for  crappie, 
bluegills,  and  redears  is  very  good  in  spring  and  summer. 
Facilities— rental  boats,  launch  ramp,  rental  motors,  bait, 
guide  service,  groceries,  and  camping  area.  LDWF  map 
available. 

CORNEY  LAKE 

A  small  lake  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Claiborne  Parish. 
Fishing  good  at  certain  times  for  largemouth  bass,  crappie, 
and  bream.  Facilities— boat  launch  and  camping  area.  No 
LDWF  map  available. 

CROSS  LAKE 

A  8,575-acre  impoundment  in  Caddo  Parish  that  makes 
up  the  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Shreveport.  Contains 
largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bluegills,  hybrid  stripers,  and 
redears,  but  channel  catfish  is  the  most  sought-after  species 
on  the  lake.  Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  gas,  oil, 
bait,  groceries,  boat  launch,  boat  stalls,  guide  service, 
accommodations,  and  camping  areas.  Note:  The  vast 
open-water  area  on  Cross  Lake,  attracts  pleasure  boaters  and 
skiers  as  well  as  fishermen.  LDWF  map  available. 


Whether  you're  into  boating,  fishing,  water 
skiing,  swimming,  diving,  or  a  myriad  of 
other  water-related  activities,  you'll  find  one 
or  more  Louisiana  land-locked  lakes.  .  . 
exactly  what  you  had  in  mind! 


LAKE  D'ARBONNE 

A  15,000-acre  impoundment  in  Union  and  Lincoln 
Parishes,  10  miles  southeast  of  Farmerville.  Good  sportsfish- 
ing  for  virtually  every  kind  of  freshwater  species,  and  the  mix 
of  standing  trees  and  open-water  provide  activity  for  both  the 
pleasure  boater  and  the  fisherman.  Contains  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  catfish,  and  striped  bass.  Facilities- 
rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  launch 
ramp,  boat  stalls,  accommodations,  cabins,  camping  areas. 
Several  areas  around  the  lake  are  also  good  for  bank  fishing. 
LDWF  map  available. 

FALSE  RIVER 

A  3,211-acre  oxbow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  located 
approximately  25  miles  northwest  of  Baton  Rouge  in  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish.  Extremely  popular  fishing  spot,  especially  for 
bluegill  fishing  on  the  "flats"  at  each  end  of  the  lake. 
Contains  largemouth  bass,  bream,  crappie,  and  catfish,  as 
well  as  a  large  population  of  hybrid  striped  bass.  Lake  is  also 
popular  for  boating  and  sailing.  Facilities  —  rental  boats  and 
motors,  gas,  oil  bait,  groceries,  launch  ramp,  accommoda- 
tions, cabins,  restaurant,  and  camping  areas.  LDWF  map 
available. 
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GRAND  LAKE 

Popular  fishing  spot  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  located  in 
upper  portion  of  St.  Mary  Parish.  Good  fishing  for 
largemouth  bass,  spctted  bass,  crappie,  bream,  and  catfish. 

HENDERSON  LAKE 

A  5000-acre  backwater  lake  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway.  This  waterway,  which  lies  eight  miles  east  of 
Breaux  Bridge  in  St.  Martin  Parish,  is  easily  accessible  off 
Interstate-10.  Contains  good  populations  of  bass,  bream, 
goggle-eye,  crappie,  catfish,  and  most  other  freshwater 
species  found  in  the  Atchafalaya.  Facilities— rental  boats,  oil, 
gas,  bait,  groceries,  boat  launch,  restaurant,  camping  area. 
LDWF  map  available. 

LAC  DES  ALLEMANDS 

A  productive  island  lake  that  borders  on  the  boundary  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Lafourche  Parish.  Contains  selective 

freshwater  fishing  for  bass,  bream,  and  catfish access  and 

facilities  limited.  No  LDWF  map  topo  available. 

HORSESHOE  LAKE 

A  good-sized  oxbow  lake  in  Concordia  Parish,  rich  in 
bass  and  bream  (especially  in  spring  and  fall). 


LARTOLAKE 

A  2,100-acre  oxbow  lake  of  the  Mississippi  River,  located 
in  Catahoula  Parish  about  40  miles  south  of  Jonesville. 
Fishing  is  best  when  the  water  is  clear  and  moving  swiftly, 
especially  for  largemouth  bass,  bream,  and  crappie.  A  guide 
is  recommended  for  anglers  not  familiar  with  Saline-Larto. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  bait,  launch  ramp,  guide 
service,  accommodations,  cabins,  camping  area.  LDWF  map 
available. 

LAKE  LOUIS 

A  1,00-acre  impoundment  in  Catahoula  Parish.  One  of 
the  deepest  lakes  in  the  state  with  a  water  level  below  the 
70-foot  contour.  Fishing  for  largemouth  bass,  crappie,  and 
bluegills  is  best  when  the  water  is  at  pool  stage  and  clear. 
Water  skiing  is  also  popular.  Facilities— launch  ramp,  bait, 
camping  area,  other  supplies.  LDWF  map  available. 

NANTACHIE  LAKE 

A  1,500-acre  impoundment  in  Grant  Parish,  located 
approximately  five  miles  south  of  Montgomery.  Fishing  is 
good  to  excellent  for  most  freshwater  species,  and  the  bass 
caught  are  large  fish.  Facilities  — rental  boats  and  motors,  oil, 
gas,  bait,  launch  ramp,  accommodations,  camping  area. 
LDWF  map  available. 


IATTLAKE 

A  7,100-acre  impoundment  in  Grant  Parish,  about  five 
miles  northeast  of  Colfax.  Contains  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bluegills,  and  redears.  Facilities— rental  boats  and 
motors,  gas,  oil,  bait,  launch  ramp,  accommodations  and 
camping  area.  LDWF  map  available. 

INDIAN  CREEK 

A  small  lake  in  central  Rapides  Parish.  Fair  for  bass 
hybrid  striper  and  crappie  in  spring.  Facilities— boat  ramp 
and  nearby  camping  area.  No  LDWF  map  available. 

KEPLER  LAKE 

A  2,000-acre  impoundment  in  Bienville  Parish  near  the 
old  community  of  Sparta.  Produces  some  lunker  bass  in  the 
seven  and  eight  pound  class.  Also  good  fishing  for  crappie, 
and  for  large  bluegills.  Flathead  catfishing  excellent. 
Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  boat 
launch,  guide  service,  accommodations,  and  camping  area. 
LDWF  map  available. 


LAKE  LAFOURCHE 

A  small,  1000-acre  impoundment  in  Caldwell  Parish,  just 
outside  the  city  of  Hebert.  Fishing  is  unique  because  some  of 
the  best  angling  takes  place  in  the  narrow  channels  leading  to 
the  lake  proper.  Contains  good  numbers  of  largemouth  bass, 
bluegill,  hybrid  striper  and  crappie.  Very  little  water  skiing 
because  of  submerged  stumps.  Facilities  — rental  boats,  boat 
ramp,  bait,  and  camping  area.  LDWF  map  available. 


Many  of  Louisiana's  inland  lakes  are  often 
over-looked  as  prime  recreational  areas.  .  . 
and  virtually  all  of  them  offer  facilities 
suitable  for  family-oriented  activity. 


OLD  RIVER  [Morganza] 

A  Mississippi  River  oxbow  lake,  rich  in  bass,  bream, 
crappie,  and  catfish.  Good  in  early  spring  and  late  fall. 
Facilities— rental  boats,  launch  ramp,  bait,  groceries.  LDWF 
map  available. 
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OLD  RIVER  [Deer  Park] 

Also  a  Mississippi  River  oxbow  productive  for  bass, 
bream,  and  crappie.  Located  in  Concordia  Parish.  Facilities- 
rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  launch 
ramp.  Best  fishing  period  in  spring-summer.  No  LDWF  map 
available. 

LAKE  PENCHANT 

A  popular  lake  located  in  the  center  of  Terrebonne 
Parish.  Contains  fair  populations  of  largemouth  bass,  bream, 
crappie,  and  catfish.  Limited  facilities.  No  LDWF  map 
available. 

LAKE  ST.  JOHN 

A  2,100-acre  oxbow  lake  of  Mississippi  River,  located  six 
miles  north  of  Ferriday.  Very  popular  with  fishermen,  skiers, 
and  boaters.  Fishing  is  excellent  for  largemouth  bass  and 
bluegills.  Crappie  fishing  good  around  snags  and  piers. 
Action  for  bass  and  bream  begins  in  spring  and  runs  through 
late  fall.  Hybrid  stripers  have  been  stocked.  Facilities  — 
rental  boats,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  launch  ramp, 
accommodations,  and  camping  areas.  LDWF  map  available. 


LAKE  ST.  JOSEPH 

Another  main  oxbow  lake  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
located  in  the  central  part  of  Tensas  Parish.  Long,  deep, 
narrow,  and  scenic,  it  provides  excellent  fishing  opportunity 
for  bass,  crappie,  bream,  and  catfish.  Facilities  — rental 
boats,  oil,  gas,  bait,  boat  ramp,  groceries,  and  restaurant.  No 
camping  facility.  No  LDWF  map  available. 

SALINE  LAKE 

An  8,900-acre  impoundment  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Natchitoches  and  Winn  Parishes,  and 
located  about  15  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Natchitoches. 
Good  fishing  for  largemouth  bass,  crappie,  bluegills, 
redears,  and  some  catfish.  Facilities— rental  boats  and 
motors,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  boat  ramp,  guide  service, 
accommodations,  camping  areas.  LDWF  map  available. 

SIBLEY  LAKE 

A  2,175-acre  impoundment  located  about  a  mile  west  of 
Natchitoches.  Multi-purpose.  Good  for  bass,  bream,  and 
crappie;  also  popular  for  swimming,  water  skiing,  and 
boating.  Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait, 
launch  ramp.  No  camping  area.  LDWF  map  available. 

LAKE  SALVADOR 

A  very  large  freshwater  lake  located  on  the  St.  Charles, 
Lafourche,  and  Jefferson  Parish  lines.  Rich  in  bass,  bream, 
and  crappie.  Access,  however,  is  limited.  Facilities  also  are 
limited. 

TOLEDO  BEND 

A  massive  186,000-acre  impoundment  situated  on  the 
Louisiana-Texas  border.  Fishing  is  excellent  almost  year 
round,  but  to  ensure  consistent  catches  guides  are 
recommended.  The  waters  contain  largemouth  bass,  spotted 
bass,  striped  bass,  crappie,  bluegills,  redears,  and  catfish. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  commercial  marinas  and  boat  land- 
ings on  the  reservoir.  Several  public  parks  have  been 
constructed.  Facilities— rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas, 
bait,  groceries,  boat  stalls,  ramps,  cottages,  accommodations, 
restaurants,  and  camping  areas.  Most  marinas  have  guide 
services.  For  a  map  of  Toledo,  write:  Sabine  River  Authority, 
State  of  Louisiana,  Post  Office  Box  154-L,  Anacoco,  LA 
71403. 

TURKEY  CREEK  LAKE 

A  3,000-acre  impoundment  located  eight-miles  west  of 
Wisner.  One  of  the  most  productive  lakes  in  the  entire  state, 
especially  for  bass  fished  with  a  rubber  frog  atop  the 
duckweed.  Bluegill  fishing  on  gray  crickets  is  also  excellent, 
and  crappie  fishing  at  night  is  hard  to  beat.  Facilities— rental 
boats,  oil,  gas,  bait,  groceries,  boat  ramp,  accommodations, 
and  camping  area,  public  recreation  area.  LDWF  map 
available.  Note:  Outboard  motors  should  be  operated  with 
care  because  of  underwater  obstructions. 

LAKE  VERNON 

A  4,600-acre  impoundment  in  western  Louisiana  about 
10  miles  west  of  Leesville.  The  lake  contains  trophy  bass, 
excellent  fishing  for  bream  and  crappie,  and  suffers  little 
from  aquatic  weed  infestation.  Lake  Vernon  is  a  "fisherman's 
lake"  facility- wise  — rental  boats  and  motors,  oil,  gas,  bait, 
launch  ramp,  accommodations,  camping  sites,  and  fishing 
information.  LDWF  map  available.    j| 
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O  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  Is  the  best  of  any! 

'TIs  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 

And 'tis  beloved  by  many. 

Izaak  Walton 

1653 


^% 


y  Julia  Murchison  McSh 
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Fishermen  are  perverts. 

Fish  have  feelings  too. 

Killing  fish  for  fun  is  cruel. 

Ridiculous  statements?  Unsupported 
by  scientific  fact?  You  bet!  But,  they 
are  real  statements  from  real  people  in 
organizations  which  allegedly  support 
such  sentiment. 

Suppose  you  arrived  at  your  favorite 
fishing  hole  only  to  discover  the 
following  sign: 


Fishing  has  long  been  a  favorite  recreational  pastime  in 
Louisiana.  .  .  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike. 


FISHING  PROHIBITED 
Violators  Will  Be  Prosecuted 


Outrageous!  Preposterous,  you  are 
thinking.  But  the  truth  is,  this  hypo- 
thetical situation  is  a  possibility  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  if  certain  so- 
called  wildlife  defense  groups  continue 
to  express  sentiments  against  sport- 
fishing.  Of  course  this  seems  outland- 
ish in  Louisiana,  a  state  with  hundreds 
of  miles  of  waterways,  thousands  of 
acres  of  fishable  lakes,  and  an  average 
400,000  licensed  fishermen  annually... 
in  a  state  where  sportfishing  is  king  of 
the  outdoor  sports. 

Tradtionally,  man  has  fished  for  a 
living,  at  times  out  of  necessity.  He  has 
also  hunted,  trapped,  and  lived  off  the 
land.  And  since  man's  earliest  times, 
Jie  has  enjoyed  these  activities  and 
considered  them  recreation,  as  illus- 
trated in  Izaak  Walton's  discourse  on 
fishing  in  his  well-known  book,  The 
Compleat  Angler,  written  back  in  1653. 

Today,  in  our  modern  cubicles  of 
isolation,  in  cities  where  we  live  further 
and  further  from  the  land,  man  has 
veered  away  from  this  dependency  on 
obtaining  animals  and  fish  needed  for 
survival.  Instead,  we  are  hand-fed.  We 
buy  meat  from  the  butcher  and  fish 
from  the  seafood  market.  Some  of  our 
species  forget  where  these  products 
originate  and  can't  understand  that  in 
order  to  enjoy  them,  living  things  must 
be  killed. 

Of  course,  in  Louisiana,  this  problem 
is  less  noticeable  simply  because  on  the 
whole,  the  state  is  still  outdoors 
oriented.  Almost  all  Louisianians  enjoy 
the  outdoors  in  some  way,  whether  it's 
fishing,  hunting,  camping,  canoeing, 
waterskiing,  birdwatching,  photo- 
graphing wildlife,  or  countless  other 
activities.  The  state  is  indeed  an 
outdoor  sportsmans  haven  and  thou- 
sands of  folks  still  make  their  living  off 
land  and  water  through  commercial 
fishing,  crawfishing,  shrimping,  catch- 
ing oysters,  trapping  furbearers,  and 
related  industries.  These  are  also 
recreational  activities,  pursued  for 
sport. 


Not  so  in  some  states.  Highly 
populated  cities  have  many  residents 
who  have  never  seen  a  largemouth  bass 
break  the  water  to  strike  a  topwater 
bait  or  enjoyed  the  feel  of  a  big  bluegill 
on  light  tackle.  Some  have  not  even 
experienced  the  pristine  beauty  of  a 
lake  at  sunrise.  Many  have  never  in 
their  life  tasted  the  deliciousness  of 
freshly  caught  panfish  lightly  fried  with 
hushpuppies. 

So  what  happens?  Some  of  these 
people  form  ideas  that  fish  should  be 
protected,  that  animals,  just  like  hu- 
mans, have  rights.  They  forget  that 
man  is  predator.  They  form  organiza- 
tions to  "protect"  wildlife  from  the 
wiley  homo  sapien— this  means  protect 
our  lower  critters  from  being  eaten  by 
mean,  ugly  man. 

Why  bring  this  ridiculous  matter  up 
in  a  state  with  so  many  outdoorsmen? 
Because    the    issue    could    eventually 


stretch  its  sticky  fingers  to  effect  each 
and  every  Louisiana  sportsman.  To 
prevent  this  problem,  we  must  be 
aware  of  it. 

The  Issue 

Reports  from  prominent  outdoor 
publications  and  fishing  organizations 
around  the  country  indicate  that  at 
least  one  agency  called  KIND  (Kind- 
ness in  Nature's  Defense)  has  distri- 
buted anti-fishing  materials  to  schools 
and  youth  clubs.  Some  fishermen  have 
called  these  brochures  propaganda,  not 
educational  materials,  poisoning  the 
minds  of  youngsters  against  a  recrea- 
tion as  old  as  man  himself.  One  KIND 
brochure  reads  like  this: 

When  a  fish  is  caught  on  a  cruel 
hook,  he  tries  desperately  to  get 
away.  He  is  fighting  for  his  life.  Is  it 
sporting  for  a  big  human  being  to 
laugh  and  call  that  fun?... If  you 
know  people  who  just  won 't  give  up 
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fishing  even  when  you  tell  them  it's 
not  right  to  kill  anything  "just  for 
fun",  ask  them  to  use  artificial  flies 
instead  of  living  worms,  who  have 
feelings  too.  And  beg  them  to  put 
the  fish  back  in  the  water,  or  at  the 
very  least,  to  kill  it  at  once. 

To  kill  a  fish  strike  it  on  the  head 
with  a  stick  or  a  beach  rock  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Or,  put  your  thumb  in  its 
mouth  and  bend  its  head  backwards, 
thus  breaking  its  neck. 

Though  complaints  did  not  pinpoint 
which  schools  distributed  the  bro- 
chures (to  my  knowledge  it  was  not  in 
Louisiana),  hundreds  of  fishermen 
were  outraged  to  learn  that  their 
children  were  being  exposed  to  such 
materials  behind  their  backs. 

KIND  is  a  branch  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States.  According 


to  Charles  Hermann,  director  of  the 
society's  educational  media,  this  bro- 
chure is  "incorrect,  not  a  reflection  of 
what  the  Humane  Society  believes,  and 
has  not  been  published  in  five  years." 

"We  are  against  pain  and  suffering 
and  we  advocate  humane  treatment  of 
all  forms  of  life.  But  we  have  no  formal 
written  policy  on  fishing  because  there 
is  not  enough  scientific  evidence  to 
prove  whether  or  not  fish  actually  feel 
pain,"  he  explained  to  me  in  a  recent 
telephone  interview. 

Another  incident  which  has  invoked 
the  wrath  of  fishermen  and  made  them 
wonder  just  how  much  anti-fishing 
sentiment  exists  is  a  comment  by 
Jacques  Cousteau.  On  several  occa- 
sions, he  has  spoken  out  against 
sportfishing  publicly.  In  one  interview 
on  a  Detroit,  Michigan  television 
program  several  years  ago,  the  famed 


Thousands  of  anglers  who 
enjoy  a  hefty  fight  on  rod 
and  reel,  the  satisfaction  of 
a  full  stringer,  and  the 
comradeship  of  fishing 
buddies,  could  be  in  danger 
of  losing  their  rights  to 
pursue  their  sport. 


underwater  explorer  flatly  stated  that 
"if  one  enjoys  the  act  of  catching 
fish— sport  fishing— then  he  is  suffer- 
ing a  perversion."  The  question  which 
arose  in  the  minds  of  anglers  across  the 
country  and  caused  a  cry  of  outrage 
is:  does  this  mean  there  are  60  million 
perverts  throughout  America? 

Dan  Morast,  environmental  coordi- 
nator and  spokesman  for  the  Cousteau 
Society  told  me  that  the  comment  has 
been  misunderstood  and  that  Cous- 
teau's  opinion  on  sportfishing  is  his 
personal  view  and  is  not  advocated 
through  the  society. 

"We  do  not  have  a  policy  on  sport 
fishing,"  he  told  me  over  the  phone. 
"We  are  concerned  with  things  like 
investigating  pollution,  stopping  the 
spread  of  radioactive  waste  and  dump- 
ing of  chemicals  into  the  waters  of  the 
world,  and  mechanical  destruction  of 
shoreline.  We  are  fighting  for  many  of 
the  same  causes  the  fishermen  are." 

Thus,  we  have  both  sides  of  the 
story.  Is  Cousteau 's  statement  really 
indicative  that  there  is  substantial 
anti-fishing  movement  underway? 
Some  fishing  enthusiasts  say  yes.  For 
one  thing,  Cousteau  is  a  very  influen- 
tial man  with  thousands  of  followers. 
Even  if  his  sport  fishing  views  are 
personal  and  not  that  of  the  society,  he 
is  the  group  leader. 


I  asked  Tom  Schedler,  executive  vice 
president,  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturer's  Association,  if  he 
thought  there  was  a  problem  arising  for 
fishermen.  He  admitted  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  anti-fishing  move- 
ment could  get  out  of  hand. 

"Right  now,  it's  a  small  ripple  in  the 
waters  that  could  be  turned  into  a  tidal 
wave,"  he  said. 

Schedler  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
need  to  educate  young  people  as  to  why 
it  is  not  cruel  to  kill  animals  and  fish. 
His  company  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  compiling  literature  explaining  wild- 
life management,  and  the  important 
role  anglers  play  by  contributing 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  wildlife 
conservation  and  scientific  manage- 
ment. Purpose  of  this  fishing  literature 
is  to  educate  children  to  the  pleasures 
of  sport  fishing  and  create  an  aware- 
ness for  what  sport  fishing  is  and  the 
need  for  conservation.  The  brochures 
are  expected  to  be  ready  sometime  this 
spring  and  will  be  distributed  through 
state  departments  of  education  and  fish 
and  game  departments. 

Just  how  extensive  is  this  anti-fish- 
ing sentiment?  No  one  really  knows. 
Among  reports  from  fishing  organiza- 
tions is  that  Cleveland  Amory,  leader  of 
the  anti-hunting  movement,  recently 
conducted  a  protest  march  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  against  sport 
fishing. 

Friends  of  Animals,  Fund  for  Ani- 
mals, Defenders  of  Wildlife,  and  other 
groups  are  rumored  to  have  taken 
stands  against  fishing.  However, 
spokesman  for  the  latter  two  agencies 
and  others  told  me  they  had  no  official 
position  against  sport  fishing. .  .although 
they  were  against  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  destruction  of  any  form  of  life.  I 
was  able  to  get  only  a  recording  from 
Friends  of  Animals  and  therefore  have 
no  comment  from  that  group. 

Does  a  fish  hook  hurt?  Does  a  fish 


If  anti-fishing  groups  have 
their  way,  fancy  fishing  rigs 
may  get  no  more  use  than 
an  occasional  pleasure 
cruising  trip.  .  .  or  worse 
yet,  become  garage  fixtures 
collecting  dust  and  cob- 
webs. 


feel  pain?  I  asked  Kenneth  Smith,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Fish  Division.  According  to 
him,  fish  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  life 
scale  and  the  lower  a  being  is  in  this 
cycle,  the  fewer  nerves  and  feelings  it 
has.  "There  is  no  scientific  evidence 
indicating  that  fish  do  or  do  not  feel 
pain  but  if  they  do,  it  is  minimal,"  he 
explained. 

What  the  issue  comes  down  to  is 
this.  There  are  some  individuals  and 
groups  who  admit  to  being  against 
fishing.  Some  anglers  are  worried  that 
these  forces  are  following  some  of  the 
same  tactics  adopted  by  the  anti- 
hunting  groups,  who  have  made  tre- 
mendous gains  in  opposing  guns  and 
hunting.  Some  believe  such  incidents 
as  the  KIND  brochure  and  the  Cousteau 
statement  are  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  If  these  anti-groups  creep  into 
influential  positions,  a  ban  on  hunting 
and  fishing  could  become  reality.  The 
hunter  and  fisherman  could  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  rights  to  pursue 
their  sport. 

The  Solution 

Any  problems  between  antiTfisher- 
men  should  be  readily  resolved  through 
awareness  of  the  conflict  and  through 
proper  education.  One  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufac- 
turer's Association,  (AFTMA).  The 
company  has  recently  established  a 
Youth  Fishing  Program  already  invol- 
ving 75  youth  groups  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Plans  include  formation  of 
hundreds  of  new  clubs. 

Although,  at  present,  there  are  none 
in  Louisiana,  anyone  interested  in 
starting  a  club  of  finding  out  more 
about  the  program  can  contact  Bob 
Bluth,  AFTMA,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60005. 
AFTMA  provides  instructional  materi- 
als to  educate  children  to  the  pleasures 
of  sport  fishing,  create  an  awareness  of 
what  sport  fishing  is,  and  the  need  for 
conservation. 

According  to  AFTMA,  this  educa- 
tional drive  is  geared  towards  children 
because  it  is  in  the  early  years  that 
ideas  are  formed  and  the  love  of  fishing 
is  acquired.  Prime  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  involve  more  youngsters 
in  organized  group  fishing  activities  to 
learn  a  pastime  that  can  become  a 
lifetime  activity. 

Through  conservation  awareness, 
sound  ideals  and  management,  and 
teaching  these  principals  to  their 
children,  sportsmen  can  prevent  a 
beloved  heritage,  sport  fishing,  from 
being  destroyed.     ^ 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written,  broadcast  and  televised  about 
our  environment,  our  wildlife  resources 
and  our  fisheries  during  the  1970's, 
some  people  hold  to  an  outdated  adage 
that  the  best  things  in  life  are  free. 

There  persists  today  a  widespread 
misconception  that  abundant  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources  in  particular  are 
God-given  ones  that  can  be  used 
commercially  andrecreationally  vear 
after  year  with  not  too  much 
concern. 

Now  that  national  and  international 
attention  has  been  focused  on  those 
natural  resources,  some  people  believe 
that  proper  regulations  can  take  care  of 
things. 


In  some  quarters  it  appears  the 
national  attitude  is  that  with  proper 
regulation  nothing  can  become 
jeopardized  again,  and  that  present 
resources  will  flourish  because  we  have 
plenty  of  proper  regulations  now.  This 
feeling  has  fostered  a  belief  that 
because  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources  are  renewable  resources  they 
will  bounce  back  from  lows  to  peaks 
with  only  continued  minimal  regulation. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  approach  to 
wildlife  and  fisheries  management 
can  be  casual  is  dead  wrong!  And, 
anyone  who  thinks  the  cost  of 
managing  our  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources  is  going  to  level  off  with 
passage  of  the  inflationary  1970's  is 


also  wrong.  The  costs  for  proper 
management  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  in 
the  1980's  will  be  going  up.  There  is 
little  doubt  about  it.  The  big  question  is 
how  are  those  costs  going  to  be  financed. 

It  is  certain  that  we  learned  a  great 
deal  during  the  1970's  about  total 
management  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources.  We  learned  which  programs 
produced  benefits  for  the  people.  We 
abandoned  program?  that  weren't 
absolutely  necessary.  We  can  almost 
say  we  have  mastered  the  techniques  to 
get  the  job  done,  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  adding  to  that  knowledge,  to  be 
sure. 

And,  if  we  had  to  name  one 
tremendous  lesson  we  learned  in  the 
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1970's,  it  could  be  this:  The  only 
certain  way  to  beat  today's  rising  costs 
is  through  cuts  in  quality  of  services. 

There  are  few  people  in  Louisiana 
who  would  really  be  willing  to  allow  any 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  services  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

So,  if  quality  hunting  and  fishing, 
productive  commercial  fishing  and  fur 
trapping,  and  both  recreational  and 
commercial  activities  are  to  be 
continued  in  a  wholesome  and 
productive  environment,  there  can  be 
no  marked  curtailment  of  present 
management  programs. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a 
workable  plan  be  formulated  to 


properly  finance  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  the  decade 
that  is  fast  approaching. 

Let's  face  it.  There  are  going  to  be 
more  people  utilizing  more  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  in  the  1980's  than 
there  are  today.  It  follows  that  the  load 
on  management  is  going  to  become 
heavier.  It  is  not  going  to  get  lighter,  or 
cheaper.  It  is  going  to  cost  more  money 
and  that's  a  fact  of  life. 

The  best  way  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
future  is  to  analyze  the  present 
financial  structure  of  the  department 
and  know  exactly  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  where  it  goes. 

One  of  the  basic  misconceptions  that 
comas  to  light  whenever  any  discussion 


of  departmental  financing  comes  up  is 
that  license  fees  should  be  adequate  to 
pay  for  resource  management.  On  the 
surface  this  might  sound  like  putting 
the  financial  responsibility  for 
management  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
users  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  persons 
making  use  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources  should  be  properly  licensed; 
but  the  thought  that  revenue  from 
license  sales  should  be  enough  to  pay 
for  management  isn't  realistic.  A  close 
examination  of  the  facts  regarding 
licenses  is  thought  provoking. 

In  fiscal  1978,  the  sale  of  all  licenses 
by  the  department  generated 
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approximately  $5,400,000.  This  figure 
includes  all  hunting  and  sport  fishing 
licenses,  commercial  fishing  licenses, 
trapping  licenses  -  all  licenses  issued 
by  the  department. 

Those  license  sales  added  up  to 
about  roughly  24%  of  the  total 
department  budget.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
even  a  400%  increase  in  all  license  fees 
would  still  fall  short  of  producing 
sufficient  money  to  fund  the  programs 
and  services  the  public  expects  from 
the  department  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

For  that  fiscal  year  1978  which  we 
are  analyzing,  severances  and  royalties 
brought  in  substantial  amounts  of 
money,  with  severances  producing 
$2,800,000  and  royalties  bringing 


approximately  $5,700,000. 

Federal  funds  and  grants  amounted 
to  $4,500,000  for  that  fiscal  year. 

Expenditures  by  divisions  for  fiscal 
1978  show  the  Game  Division  spent 
$3,200,000.  This  money  made  possible 
all  the  programs  and  activities  of  that 
division.  They  included  operation  of 
approximately  one  million  acres  of 
public  wildlife  management  areas  and 
numerous  wildlife  research  programs 
enhancing  game  and  wildlife 
populations.  Field  activities  of  that 
division's  staff  included  numerous 
projects,  from  planting  food  plots  for 
deer  and  quail  to  live-trapping  wild 
turkeys  for  restocking  purposes. 

Budget  for  the  Fish  Division 


amounted  to  $2,300,000.  This  covered 
all  programs  related  to  fisheries,  from 
operation  of  the  department's  three 
fish  hatcheries  to  research  programs 
directed  toward  enhancing  both  sport 
and  commercial  fisheries. 

Budget  for  the  Seafood  Division  was 
$2,500,000.  All  programs  relative  to 
commercial  seafood  fall  under  this 
division,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
shrimp,  crab,  oyster  and  finfish 
production,  along  with  work  to  develop 
new  fisheries  such  as  clams  and  eels. 

Operation  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  called  for  expenditures  of 
$4,800,000,  by  far  the  largest 
specialized  activity  of  the  department. 
We  are  looking  at  approximately  234 
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wildlife  agents  in  64  parishes, 
enforcing  wildlife  and  fisheries  laws 
and  regulations  from  the  Arkansas 
state  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf;  from  the  Mississippi  state  line 
to  the  Texas  line. 

We  are  talking  about  men  with 
vehicles,  boats,  and  use  of  department 
airplanes.  We  are  talking  about 
uniforms,  two-way  radio 
communications  and  other  necessary 
equipment,  so  that  wildlife  agents  can 
do  the  job  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
want  them  to-do  -  enforce  wildlife  and 
fisheries  laws. 

There  is  one  frequently  heard 
suggestion  from  people  in  all  walks  of 
life:  "There  should  be  more 


enforcement  of  game  and  fish  laws. ' ' 
There  is  only  one  way  that  can  be  done, 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  more  money  - 
more  money  each  progressive  year. 

Of  the  fiscal  1978  budget, 
approximately  $1,900,000  went  into 
operation  and  activities  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Division.  What 
happened  with  this  key  division  of  the 
department  in  the  1970's  is  true  of 
many  other  activities.  When  the  clamor 
went  up  in  the  early  years  of  this 
decade  for  a  cleaner  environment, 
every  user  of  water  in  the  state  came 
underdose  scrutiny.  The  people 
wanted  cleaner  water  and  wiser  use  of 
the  water  resources.  They  demanded 
it,  and  they  are  getting  it. 


There  is  action  at  both  state  and 
federal  levels,  and  often  the  state  does 
not  have  an  option  about  assisting  in 
federal  programs.  This  compliance  is 
often  mandatory.  During  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years,  this  division  has  not  only 
performed  expanded  duties  as  a  state 
agency  but  has  been  required  to  assist 
federal  agencies  that  are  working  in 
similar  fields  of  activity. 

Budget  for  the  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division  amounted  to  $2,100,000.  The 
harvest  of  furbearers  is  an  important 
segment  of  Louisiana's  total 
economy.  Furs  from  the  1976-1977 
trapping  season  brought  $25  million 
into  the  state's  economy,  providing 
benefits  to  about  10,000  trappers  and 
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their  families,  to  approximately  30  fur 
dealers  and  over  200  fur  buyers. 

Louisiana's  wildlife  refuges  are  the 
most  famous  and  most  productive  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  takes  money  to 
keep  them  that  way.  They  are  winter 
hosts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
waterfowl  each  year  -  ducks  and  geese 
that  spill  over  into  Louisiana's  marshes 
and  provide  the  best  hunting  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  just  doesn't  all 
happen  naturally.  There  are  miles  of 
levees  to  be  maintained;  water  control 
structures  and  gates  to  be  kept 
operational.  There  are  ongoing 
research  programs  to  be  financed, 
programs  that  add  up  to  increased 
benefits  for  all  the  people  of  Louisiana. 


Finally,  there's  the  annual  budget 
for  the  Administration  Division.  It 
amounted  to  $1,900,000.  This  is  the 
branch  of  the  department  that  holds 
everything  together,  giving  it  unity  and 
direction.  Under  the  administrative 
division  there  are  sections  that  serve  all 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
department,  ranging  from  marine 
maintenance  and  service  to  aviation. 

The  department  is  a  closely  knit  one, 
providing  direct  or  indirect  services 
and  benefits  for  millions  of  people  in 
Louisiana.  As  a  full  department  of  state 
government  its  budget  is  relatively 
modest. 

The  most  thought-provoking  fact  for 
most  people  when  any  open  discussion 


of  the  budget  of  the  department  comes 
up  is  that,  historically,  funds  for  this 
department  have  been  self -generated. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the 
department  has  been  able  to  generate  - 
to  raise  -  enough  money  to  provide  for 
its  own  needs.  Those  funds  have  come 
from  license  sales,  severance  taxes, 
royalties  and  federal  grants.  There  has 
been  no  money  from  taxpayers. 

It  always  comes  as  a  jolt  to  people  to 
learn  that  no  tax  dollars  have  been 
going  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  work.  It 
is  a  simple,  surprising  truth. 

That  any  major  department  of  state 
government,  year  after  year,  could 
have  paid  its  own  way  and  not  received 
tax  money  is  a  startling  fact.  It's  only 
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natural  that  full  understanding  of  how 
the  department  has  operated  for  years 
raises  an  important  question. 

'  'Can  the  department  continue  to 
operate  in  this  manner?" 

The  answer  is  ' '  No . ' ' 

Most  of  the  funds  for  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  in  the  past  have  come  from 
the  Conservation  Fund.  That  fund  is 
made  up  of  revenues  produced  by  the 
department,  with  budgeted  money 
appropriated  back  to  the  department. 

Now  is  has  become  obvious  that 
Conservation  Fund  revenues  are 
declining  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$500,000  a  year.  It  will  be  more  if 
royalties  continue  to  decline  as 


minerals  become  depleted. 

With  many  people,  a  natural 
question  is  raised: 

'  'Has  the  department  ever  sought  a 
share  of  tax  dollars  -  money  from  the 
General  Fund?" 

In  1978,  the  department  requested  a 
supplemental  budget  of  $1,400,000.  It 
considered  this  a  necessary  additional 
amount  of  money  over  what  was 
available  in  the  Conservation  Fund,  to 
continue  its  programs  and  services,  the 
costs  of  which  had  increased  because  of 
inflation  and  all  around  higher  costs  of 
operation. 

It  did  not  receive  the  supplemental 
budget.  As  a  result,  there  was 


trimming  and  paring  in  various 
divisions  to  make  the  department's 
programs  and  services  operate  without 
tax  dollars. 

Present  analysis  of  department  costs 
indicate  there  will  be  no  leveling  off  of 
inflationary  trends.  Curbs  on  inflation 
have  not  been  effective  at  national  and 
international  levels.  The  department's 
problems  are  no  different  from  those  of 
other  departments  in  state  govern- 
ment, in  federal  government, 
and  in  private  business. 

There  is  one  fundamental  difference 
in  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
when  compared  to  other  state  depart- 
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ments  and  to  federal  government.  It 
generates  a  tremendous  amount  of 
the  money  it  spends,  but  not  from 
customary  tax  dollars. 

In  its  submitted  budget  for  the 
coming  year  the  department  asked  for 
$23,666,469  of  which  $3,306,621  would 
be  funded  by  other  than  the 
conservation  fund.  The  department 
was  asked  by  the  legislative  budget 
committee  to  reevaluate  that  request  to 
restore  full  services  and  programs.  The 
amount  now  requested  is  $25,057,549, 
representing  an  additional  request  of 
$1.4  million  dollars.  The  additional 
amount  is  broken  down  as  follows: 
Office  of  the  Secretary  $446 ,  708 

Office  of  Wildlife  815,302 

Office  of  Coastal  and  Marine 

Resources  129,070 

$1,391,080 
If  the  department's  requested 
budget  is  not  granted,  there  will  be  a 
necessary  reduction  in  services  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  Such  a  reduction 
in  services  is  not  imaginary.  It  is  not  a 
threat.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  economic 


facts  of  life. 

What  is  in  the  offing  does  focus 
attention  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
not  only  this  coming  year  but  also  in  the 
1980's.  Thought  must  be  given  to 
proper  funding  of  the  department. 

At  a  personal  level,  the  problem 
confronting  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  can  be  focused  sharply  in 
any  direction.  Sportsmen  who  hunt  and 
enjoy  sport  fishing  do  not  want  any 
programs  pertaining  to  their  sports  to 
be  curtailed.  People  who  depend  upon 
seafood  resources,  as  well  as  those 
whose  livlihoods  depend  on  abundant 
supplies,  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
programs  effecting  them  curtailed.  The 


trappers  and  their  families  who  reap  a 
living  from  Louisiana's  furbearers 
don't  want  to  see  any  retrenchment. 
And,  just  about  everyone  wants  to  see 
the  state's  rivers,  lakes  and  streams 
monitored,  protected  and  kept  clean. 
And  so  it  goes.  .  .  . 

The  list  of  diversified  and  ever- 
growing interests  could  go  on  and  on.  It 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  no  person 
wants  to  see  services  curtailed  that 
effect  his  interests. 

The  inescapable  question  remains: 
With  costs  for  proper  management  of 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources 
continually  going  up,  "How  are  they 
going  to  be  financed?  "_<i£_ 
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Pie's  Potpourri 

By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Home  freezers  have  revolutionized 
home  cooking.  No  longer  do  we  have  to 
wait  for  something  to  be  in  season  to 
enjoy  it.  With  proper  planning  and 
preparation  we  can  enjoy  certain  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  seafood,  which  were 
previously  considered  seasonal,  all 
year  long. 

In  freezing  seafood  there  are  several 
important   things   to   remember.    The 


first     and     no 
fresher  the 
temperati 
warm  day   can 
seafood.   Seafoi 


iortant  is... the 
fw  hours  at  room 
runk  of  a  car  on  a 

many  types   of, 
very  delicate   inff 


flavor  and  in  cfroer  to  preserve  this 
freshness  and  textu»  it  must  be  frozen 
as  sfion  as  poss^flw  Secondly,  once 
defrosted,  never  J^eze. 

The  right  pdRaging  material  is 
another  importdK  step  in  home  freez- 
ing. Choosing  JKkaging  material  that 
Tien  and  water 
vapor  and  exck  ig  as  much  air! 
possible  duriMj  Ration  will  help' 
prevent  oxidfflgj  ^Hg-type  wrappi 
materials  are  ex  llent  barriers  to  botl 
water  vapor  and  oHen.  Oxidation  wi] 
cause  undesinHi  flavor  and  coloi 
changes,  while  loss  of  water  during 
storage  will  cause  freezer  burn-the  two 
things  that  will  riiin  tHe  seafood  and 
make  all  your  efforts  wasted... not  to 
mention  the  monetl 

OYSTERS:  Save  ujMpr  when  opening 
oysters.  Strain  to  rmdVfc  grit  and  pieces 
of  shell.  Cover  oysters  with  liquor  in 
containers  and  freezes* 

SHRIMP:  Dehead  ancrfreeze,  either 
peeled  or  unpeeled.  Shrimp  can  be 
frozen  in  heavy  duty  plastic  bags  or  in 
ice  cream  and  milk  cartons.  If  freezing 
in  cartons,  completely  cover  with  an  ice 
glaze  and  seal  tightly  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  moisture  and  oxygen  into 
and  out  of  the  package.  Shrimp  tend  to 
toughen  if  cooked  before  freezing. 

CRABS:  Boil  crabs  approximately  10 
-15  minutes.  Drain  and  cool.  Clean 
crabs  in  usual  manner  but  be  sure  to 
remove  all  cartilage,  membranes,  and 
bits  of  shell.  Pack  crab  meat  tightly  in 
plastic  containers  and  freeze. 

CRAWFISH:  Scald  for  approximately 
10  -  12  minutes.  Peel  and  freeze  in 
heavy  duty  plastic  bags.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  all  crawfish  fat  be 
removed  by  washing  from  the  meat 
prior  to  freezing,  since  this  matii.-ial 

spoil  the  taste  of  the  crawfish  even 
after  a  short  period  of  time.  Six  months 


should  be  maximum  holding  time  for 
frozen  crawfish. 

FISH:  Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
fish  it  can  be  frozen  in  steaks,  fillets,  or 
whole. 

Fish  weighing  2  pounds  or  less 
minus  viscera,  head,  tail,  and  fins,  are 
frozen  whole.  For  fish  weighing  2  to  4 
pounds,  filleting  is  advised.  Larger  fish 
are  usually  cut  into  steaks.  It  should  be 
wrapped  in  cellophane  and  then  in 
laminated  freezer  paper  using  the  drug 
st«*#  wrap.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
item  on  the  sheet  on  wrapping  paper 
and  bringing  the  ends  together  at  the 
top.  "Roll  the  fold"  until  Jit  is  snug 
against  the  food.  The  ends  should  be 
folded  in  a  similar  manner  while 
pressing  out  as  much  Mllag  possible. 
The  wrapping  materiifiKfcpuld  be 
secured  with  tape  to  prevaHKfolding. 
If  cartons  are  used,  be  sure  the  fish  are 
covered  with  ice  glaze  as  any.ejtposed 
parts  will  dry  out  and  become  freezer 
burned. 

Slowly  thawed  fish  lose  less  juice  and 

is  more  delicate  when  cooled  than  fish 

quickly  thawed.  Thaw  fish  in  original 

wrappings  and  allow  about  8  hours  per 

>und  if  placed  on  refrigerator  shelf 

j  4  hours  per  pound  wrapped  and  at 

smperature. 

STOCK:  Made  with  fresh  or 
frozen  fish  parts.  Save  the  head,  fins, 
and  tail  of  a  large  fish  brought  home  for 
baking,  or  those  of  smaller  ones  used  in 
other  recipes.  You  can  also  add  the  skin 
and  bones  of  cooked  fish.  Very  simply, 
put  the  contributing  fish  parts  into  a 
saucepan,  barely  cover  them  with 
water,  and  simmer  covered  for  10 
minutes. 

Add  about  a  cupful  of  mixed  vege- 
tables—celery with  leaves,  onion,  car- 
rot, cabbage— and  simmer  for  20 
minutes  longer.  Season  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  strain,  chill  and  freeze.  A 
container  or  so  of  frozen  fish  stock  will 
add  strength  and  flavor  to  fish  or 
seafood  chowder.  It  can  be  diluted  and 
spiced  as  a  quick  courtbouillon  for 
cooking  shrimp.  Very  bland  fish  sim- 
mered in  it  will  be  much  more  tasty. 

In  sum^B.Kjjf  you  will  remember 
that  time  is'tfflShe  essence,  freeze  in 
meal-sized  portions,  nse  the  proper 
rontaiits  S.  and  keep  packages  at 
or  lower  temperature 
you  will  be  amply 
rewarded  when  you  serve  a  meal  with 


"out  of  season"  seafood,  but  at  the 
most,  six  months  should  be  the 
maximum  time  to  maintain  the  best 
flavor  and  texture. 


MIXED  SHELLFISH  RECIPE 
FROM  THE  FREEZER  STOCKPILE 

An  occasional  inventory  of  your 
freezer's  contents  may  reveal  a  collec- 
tion of  small  packages  of  various  fruits 
of  the  sea  tucked  away  as  surplus  when 
you  were  preparing  individual  recipes 
using  lobster,  crab,  shrimp,  scallops, 
oysters,  crawfish,  or  clams.  Since  they 
are  all  compatible  in  character,  they 
can  be  combined  into  a  number  of 
interesting  main  course  specialties. 
Substitutions  may  be  made  in  the 
following  recipe  according  to  what 
amounts  and  kinds  of  seafood  you 
have. 

SEAFOOD  NEWBURG 

V*  cup  melted  butter 

V*  cup  flour 

vi  tsp.  salt 

Vi  tsp.  pepper 

2  cups  scalded  milk 

2  egg  yolks,  lightly  beaten 

lA  cup  raw  or  cooked  peeled,  shrimp, 

diced 
Vz  cup  cooked  lobster  or  crab  meat, 

shredded 
Vs  cup  raw  or  cooked  scallops,  diced 
w  cup  cooked  fish,  flaked 
4  tbsps.  butter 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1    pint    of   white    sauce    using    your 

favorite  recipe 
2/3  cup  bread  crumbs 
Vt  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Thaw  all  the  seafood  until  no  ice 
crystals  remain.  Combine  them  and 
saute  in  butter  for  5  minutes.  Season  to 
taste.  Make  |he  wjfite  sauce  and 
combine  with  the  hot  seafood.  Pile  in 
ramekins  or  pastyjp shells.  Sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  and 
brown  under  the  broiler  until  piping 
hot._A_ 
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"WE  GET  LETTERS..  .» 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  teacher  of  remedial  students 
and  was  asked  by  one  of  my  students  to 
correct  a  letter.  He  brought  me  the 
original,  which  I  have  enclosed  with  my 
corrected  copy. 

This  young  man  is  a  Louisiana 
sportsman  of  the  highest  caliber,  but 
written  language  is  a  problem  to  him.  He 
finds  school  texts  a  problem,  but  your 
magazine  he  can  read  from  cover  to 
cover.  If  the  space  is  available  for 
inclusion  in  your  next  issue,  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  him  to  see  his  letter 
in  print. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  for 
printing  a  magazine  my  students  really 
enjoy. 

Sincerely 

Marianne  DiGiglia 

Barbe  High  School 

Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

Editor's  Note:  Thank  you,  Ms.  DiGiglia, 
Shawn's  letter  is  in  print— next. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  really  like  to  compliment 
Reeves  Feild  on  the  article  about  the 
whitetail  deer  in  the  fourth  quarter 
edition  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 

I  live  in  Lake  Charles  and  do  most  of 
my  hunting  in  DeRidder  and  Leesville  at 
Lutcher-Moore  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  I  was  not 
sure  about,  but  now  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Feild's  article  I  am  sure  to  get  one  or  two 
deer  this  next  season. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  story. 

Sincerely 

Shawn  Goodeaux 

Lake  Charles 


Dear  Editor: 

I  very  much  enjoyed  the  article  "In 
Quest  of  The  Whitetail"  in  the  Fourth 
Quarter  1978  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
The  entire  article  is  so  true  to  life  on  our 
Louisiana  deer  hunting.  Every  year 
before  the  season  opens,  I  go  and  locate 
the  most  likely  place  for  a  stand.  This 
year  it  really  paid  off.  I  got  a  trophy  size 
buck! 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has 
contributed  to  the  control  and  stocking  of 
game  throughout  our  area. 

Thanks  again  for  such  an  enjoyable 
article. 

Sincerely, 

E.V.  Custis 

Campti,  Louisiana 


Dear  Editor: 

Let  me  get  right  to  the  point — I  am 
entirely  sick  and  tired  of  scouting  a 
hunting  area,  only  to  come  back  opening 
day  of  squirrel  season  to  find  all  the  trees 
cut  down. 

I  believe  in  harvesting  timber  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  here  in  Red  River 
Parish  the  woodcutters  are  making 
shambles  of  almost  every  stand  of 
hardwoods  they  can  get  their  greedy 
hands  on.  Do  they  know  what  they  are 
doing  to  the  wildlife? 

I  ask  you,  what  squirrel  can  survive  in 
an  area  of  total  pines?  The  hunting 
pressure  is  ever  increasing.  We  are 
running  out  of  hunting  areas.  This  is  not 
an  example  of  conservation  by  any 
means! 

I  hope  every  woodcutter  and  timber 
company  reads  this  letter.  It  probably 
would  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other, 
with  no  consideration. 

I  am  only  16  years  old,  but  my  father 
started  taking  me  hunting  when  I  could 
barely  shoot  a  gun.  Now  there  are  few 
areas  left  to  hunt.  Most  woods  are 
posted  or  cut  down  and  dozed  off  level 
and  replanted  with  pines. 

I  hope  you  print  this  letter,  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  only  one  of  thousands  of 
hunters  with  the  same  feelings. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Carter 

Coushatta,  LA 


Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to  all  who 
publish  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  I 
think  you  are  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  am  a  crazy  duck  hunter,  who  has 
been  hunting  ducks  for  fifty  [50]  years. 
Many  times  I  have  related  the  fact  to  my 
wife  that  when  the  day  comes  that  I  am 
unable  to  pull  the  trigger,  then  and  only 
then  will  I  quit  duck  hunting. 

The  trip  to  the  duck  blind  alone  would 
be  enough  to  keep  me  going,  but  to  me 
there  is  so  many  things  to  add  to  this, 
such  as  the  fellowship  in  the  blind,  the 
beautiful  pictures  you  grasp  in  your 
mind  outside  of  the  blind,  and  that 
wonderful  feeling  you  get  inside  when 
you  see  the  ducks  circle  your  blind.  It 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  they  come 
in  or  not,  because  you  have  experienced 
one  of  the  greatest  thrills  in  your  life. 
The  weather  may  be  15°  but  you  are  not 
bothered  about  that  at  all.  /  love  it  all. 

Sincerely, 

H.W.  McEnery 

West  Monroe,  LA 

P.S.  I  asked  my  wife  to  bury  me  in  my 
duck  hunting  clothes  with  with  my 
favorite  duck  caller  around  my  neck.  I 
told  you  I  was  a  crazy  duck  hunter! 


Dear  Editor: 

Thanks  for  a  very  enjoyable  article  "A 
Trace  of  Lace",  published  in  the  Fourth 
Quarter  1978  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
I  am  a  housewife,  working  mother,  and  a 
hunter.  I  especially  like  to  squirrel  and 
deer  hunt.  Whenever  my  husband  and 
two  sons  go  hunting,  I  tag  along  and  get 
my  share  of  the  game. 

Keep  those  good  articles  coming.  We 
love  all  of  them. 


Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Iva  Custis 

Campti,  Louisiana 
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